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I. INTRODUCTION 



In America today many people cannot read, write, speak, or 
comprehend Standard English-*- to an extent necessary for their own 
well-being. The language they do employ, called ,f Nons tandard English," 
often represents the rich cultural heritage of a minority group — a 
regional, racial, religious, familial, or other minority. But 
unfortunately, those who use Nonstandard English limit the scope and 
effectiveness of their communication, so that they labor under a 
language handicap which contributes to their social, economic, cul- 
tural, and psychological deprivation. 

In what amounts to a multi-dialectal situation, the schools-- 
especially those in urban centers — have been relatively unsuccessful 
in their efforts to teach Standard English to lower class children 
from diverse, Nonstandard linguistic backgrounds . ^ One reason for 
the schools 1 failure is that current methods of teaching Standard 
English have developed apart from knowledge or appreciation of Non- 
standard speech dialects. ^ And in the past in conjunction with 



lStandard English is the language used by educated people; it 
is the language of church, school, government, law, and all the 
communications media; it has no intrinsic superiority, but it may 
have social prestige. See Herbert J. Muller, r, Good English/ 1 in 
The Us es of English (New York, 1967), pp. 57-74. 

^Thomas J. Creswell, "The Twenty Billion Dollar Misunderstand- 
ing," in Social Dialects and Language Learning , ed. Roger W. Shuy 
(Champaign, 1964T, p. 69^ 

3Creswell, loc. cit . 
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inadequate knowledge of Nonstandard variations, teachers have tended 
to condemn as "wrong" any speech utterances that did not conform to 
prescribed rules of Standard English usage* 

While it has always been agreed that children need to learn 
Standard English for certain purposes to function well within the 
society, it is evident that both they and their teachers need a 
new perspective for understanding and valuing language dif f erences . ^ 
Only from such a vantage point can we see the links between language 
as each child speaks it when he enters school and language as edu- 
cators hope each child will learn to use it for his self-fulfillment 
in later life. 

Many recent recommendations for needed research in the teaching 
of English reflect the desire of educators to restructure language- 
teaching theory and practice in the light of emergent premises. 
Linguistics, as a science that studied speech but not the speaker, ^ 
has fostered the evolution of newer sciences, such as psycholinguis- 
tics, sociolinguistics, and ethnolinguist ics , with language research 
becoming an interdisciplinary effort* We now have evidence, as a 
result cf that effort, that language proficiency is related to 
socio-economic status, home environment, and intelligence; we have 
findings that clarify the relationship between certain aspects of 
language proficiency and sex differentiation, and between language 



ljuanita Williamton, "Report on a Proposed Study of the Speech 
of Negro High School Students in Memphis," in Social Dialects and 
Language Learning , ed. Roger V, Shuy (Champaign, 1964), p. 24. 

5 John J. Gumperz, "The Social Group as a Primary Unit of 
Analysis in Dialect Study," in Social Dialects and Language Learning , 
ed. Roger W. Shuy (Champaign, 1964), p. 127. 
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usage and ethnic background*^ We believe that language and culture 
are intimately related, with each shaping the other. In seeking a 
new perspective for language learning and instruction, which, it is 
hoped will lead to improved materials and teaching practices, 
researchers are giving top priority to the study of Nonstandard Eng- 
lish as it is uaed within subcultural groups and in relation to the 
human factors operative in those groups* 

Need for this Study 

The need for subculture language research was clearly specified 
by the 1962 Project English Research Conference and reiterated by 
the 1964 Bloomington Linguistic Conference on Urban School Dialects 
and Language Learning. In addition, the latter Conference was 
instrumental in establishing in 1965 a Clearinghouse for Social Dia- 
lect Studies, a joint instrumentality of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics and the National Council of Teachers of English. Within 
two years of its founding, the Clearinghouse issued descriptions of 
thirty-six social dialect research studies in progress. 2 

The studies reported by the Clearinghouse exemplify the kinds 
of research recommended by the Project English Conference: research 

in language patterns, in the manipulation of those patterns in 



lThis evidence is presented in Chapter 2 of the present study. 
^Clearinghouse for Social Dialect Studies, Research in Progress: 
Social Dialects of English , Report Number Three (Washington, D.C., 
1967), ERIC Microfiche ED012906. 
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dl3courao (conmranication) and in the manipulation of those patterns 
iu aesthetic forms (literature), with the problem to be viewed in 
the light of cultural Interaction. 1 * 

The present study evolved from these outlined needs for research 
in English. The problem posed in this study was based on one of the 
questions asked by the 1962 Conference: What particular usage pat- 
terns develop in various social and economic subultures (the 
bilingual, the rural American, the children from various ethnic sub- 
cultures) in this country? 

Purpose of this Study 

The immediate purpose of this study was to provide information 
about language usage among a rural southern population, specifically 
about the participants’ morphology in relation to their intelligence, 
race, and sex. In addition, the study explores nonsense-word testing 
rather than speech sampling as a linguistic methodology appropriate 
for finite language operations research. 

Statement of the Probl em 

The present survey, incorporating some features of a quasi- 
experimental design, 2 investigated the following question; What are 
the morphological characteristics of the speech of lower class rural 
kindergarten st-idents it. Alachua County, Florida, as measured by the 
Berko Morphology Test (adapted)? 



^"Needed 'Multilevel 1 Research in the Teaching of English," a 
discussion summary in Ne eded Res e arch in the Teaching of English 
(Washington, D.C., 1963), p. 122. 

2Donald T. Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, "Experimental and 
Quasi-Exparimental Designs for Research on Teaching," in Handbook of 
Research on Teaching , ed. N. L. Gage (Chicago, 1963), Chapter 5. 



